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Language én Context 
M. R. SNODIN 


ONE OF the most important aspects of modern language teaching is 
the placing of the language in its context, the linking of it to a 
people, the giving to it of ‘a local habitation’. There is no doubt, 
also, that the more securely the language is related to its context, 
the more interest and enthusiasm the young learner will feel 
towards the language, and interest and enthusiasm, especially in 
the young, constitute the basis of good and efficient learning. 

Most teachers are aware of this problem and do try to meet it 
by introducing into the class-room whatever suitable ‘realia’ they 
can lay their hands on, and this can range from a picture in a 
text-book to a real live native. The teacher may have tried to over- 
come the problem by himself paying one or several visits to the 
country of the language, thereby putting himself in a position in 
which he can pass on his impressions to his pupils, quite often 
accompanied by material collected on the spot. This is, of course, 
excellent, and a teacher talking with interest about his travels can 
make a definite contribution towards the learning capacity of his 
class. Nevertheless, unfortunately, it all too often happens that 
this ‘realia’ is nothing more than an odd map or pamphlet which 
has been acquired by chance or the occasional showing of a film— 
or worse still what little information or illustration there happens 
to be in the text-book of the class. 

There are text-books which have been prepared especially to 
present this ‘realia’ and to put the language in its context, and it 
is obvious that the best of them can be extremely useful. But the 
normal book of this kind tends to present a static picture of life 
which does not agree either with the fluid nature of any society 
or consequently of any modern language. This may seem a small 
point but I do believe that anything which stresses the static 
nature of other societies as opposed to the fluid nature of one’s 
own is to be deprecated, and such books as I am referring to do 
tend to ‘fix’ notions and nationality. What is more they tend to 
fix them as they were twenty or thirty years ago. This is due 
mainly to the fact that the most popular books are very naturally 
the well-tried and long established ones and also that most writers 
of text-books for young people try to cater for them by writing of 
the world as they knew it when they were young, thus denying the 
fact of change. This is not to say that ‘realia’ in all specially 
prepared text-books is valueless. indeed quite the contrary, but 
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care should be taken in the choosing of such texts—since they 
may have effects other than those desired. 

There is also the feeling that ‘realia’ is something especially useful 
to beginners and that as the pupil progresses it becomes less and 
less important; the feeling that ‘realia’ is all right so long as it 
consists of native calendars, cigarette packets, postage stamps and 
pictures of Eton school-boys in their top hats. This is definitely 
not true since ‘realia’ can progress as the knowledge of the language 
progresses. Just as the learner goes from the simple linguistic 
structure to the more complex so can he progress from the recogni- 
tion of an English policeman’s uniform to the fundamental 
principles underlying British Justice, or from the picture of Big Ben 
to the principle of government by committee. 

I am not suggesting that the English-teacher should undertake 
to introduce his more mature pupils to all the complexities of the 
social structure of Great Britain, but I am suggesting that an 
increased knowledge of the language could go along with an 
increasing knowledge of what the British people really are and 
stand for, and above all that British society is as complex and 
changeable as their own; this is the fundamental point which will 
determine the right educational and linguistic attitudes. This might 
well call for collaboration with other members of the staff especially 
the geography and history teachers, and surely any breaking down 
of those high, rigid, but artificial barriers usually existing between 
subject and subject should be welcomed. 

It is probably during the second half of a school pupil’s life that 
interest wanes, and linguistics become a bore. Worthy as it is to 
try to keep interest up and the language in use, by recourse to 
Shakespeare or, in the interests of linguistic simplicity, to some 
example of ‘near’ literature, it might be worth while encouraging 
pupils to use the knowledge of the language they are acquiring to 
help them in their other subjects and other studies of more 
immediate interest to them. This means having on hand material 
not normally to be found in school libraries even where they 
exist. 

The above thoughts are the result of the inspection of a collection 
of material recently produced by the British Council, which should 
be of great use to teachers of English and indeed to any teacher 
whose business it is to teach any aspect of England or the English. 
This material takes the form of a study-box and has the title ‘An 
Introduction to Britain’.? 





1Those interested in the acquisition of this study-box should apply to the 
nearest British Council Office or The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, 
W.1. 
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The material is centred around 15 copies of a specially prepared 
illustrated booklet dealing with British social structure under six 
chapter headings—namely family life, work, economic structure, 
government, education and leisure. The basic facts are there and 
an attempt has been made to indicate the ways in which Britain 
has and is continuing to change. At the end of each chapter'there 
are topics for discussion. These are couched in general terms and 
a number of them would be of immediate interest to the active 
adolescent mind which, whether we like it or not, is primarily 
interested in the relationships between peoples and groups of 
people in every form ranging from the relationship between the 
sexes to domestic and international politics. 

This booklet, which is not only imaginatively illustrated, but 
presents a great deal of useful and up-to-date information in the 
form of charts, is supported by a collection of material which 
includes books, pamphlets, wall-charts, maps, a film strip, a gramo- 
phone recording and envelopes containing sample material such as 
badges, labels, menus, packets and documents of various kinds. 
There is in fact a sufficient amount of material for the teacher to 
be able to find something suitable for any level, and to make the 
possession of such a box a useful addition to any school. 

To start with the most attractive and most obviously useful, 
the envelopes containing samples; the one illustrating family life 
contains a simply-written cookery book, a London Transport bus 
map, the route prepared by the Automobile Association for a 
motorist who wishes to travel from Dover to Hyde Park Corner, 
two cigarette packets, the application form for the banns of 
marriage, and a child’s book of wild flowers as an example of the 
‘I Spy’ Club together with its badge. A teacher with imagination 
and a class surrounded by four walls would not be long in planning 
a scheme to put this material to good use. Similarly the pamphlets 
and books range from ‘John Briton’ which consists for the most 
part of photographs with such simple captions as ‘coal mining’ or 
‘Buying the family’s food’, to “Britain: an official Handbook’, which 
contains a quantity of up-to-date factual information on British 
life which should be of interest not only to the teacher of English 
but also to his colleagues. “The Land of Britain’ is a simply written 
geography by one of Britain’s leading geographers and the pamphlet 
on Parliamentary Government should be of interest to the mature 
student. 

The progressive teacher is always prepared to take advantage of 
the fact that a class is usually surrounded by four walls, and the 
charts and maps included in the box offer a choice of the colourful, 
the amusing and the serious, and their use can range from silent 
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exhibition over a period of time to serious and deep discussion on 
national economics. The film strip, for those who have a projector, 
can be made to illustrate the topics dealt with in the box either in 
their entirety or in sections as the teacher wishes, and the copies 
of the dramatized discussion script which deals in a frank way 
with the structure, especially the changing structure, of social 
classes in Great Britain, could be of real interest to an advanced 
group. The gramophone recording is delicious but only for those 
whose linguistic performance is very advanced. 

This one collection has been analysed at some length as an example 
of a special attempt to co-ordinate a quantity of material about a 
given theme. In it there is an abundance from which the teacher 
can select, and indeed must select if he is to use it to the best effect; 
this capacity for selection on the part of the teacher is the funda- 
mental factor in a good presentation and use of such visual aids. 
Included in the box is a guide to the use of the material with a 
group of adults; it is a useful document for the teacher to have 
and to read, but he will have to think out afresh and for himself 
the most productive ways of using this material at all levels and in 
schools. Added to this is the fact that the material will be of 
interest to other teachers on the staff, and any step towards the 
reintegration of knowledge is to be welcomed even at school-level. 
When pupils become aware of the link between one subject and 
another and of the fact that their history master and English master 
are in fact collaborators and not competitors something of positive 
value has been achieved. Teachers must not be afraid of the 
charge of wasting time—in fact a teacher can waste his time 
‘teaching’ energetically a class not disposed to be taught—and on 
the other hand make a valuable contribution to his teaching by 


putting his class in a mood to be taught. This is the purpose of 


‘realia’-—to give a sense of reality to language—to give it purpose— 
to put it in its context. 

One must not conclude without observing that, in fact, a language 
has many contexts. In this article we have been dealing with the 
social, and have, in passing, referred to the literary one. It must 
not be forgotten that the provision of the scientific and technical 
context is not only of equal importance, but offers fascinating 
possibilities for collaboration with the teachers of science and 
technical subjects; however, a discussion of this must be left to 
another time. 
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Teaching English fo East 
African Students: 
An Interim Report 


ALAN WARNER 


WHEN I ARRIVED at Makerere College, the University College of 
East Africa, in 1951, I found that I was involved in the early stages 
of a new development. The College had only recently begun to 
function as a University College in special relation with London 
University. No syllabus yet existed for the degree courses and the 
first small batch of qualified students had still to write their 
Intermediate examination. This meant that English syllabuses had 
still to be planned and that the development of English teaching 
was fluid and experimental. This is still the case to-day but after 
nearly five years it is possible to see the general shape of things 
more clearly. Those concerned with the teaching of English as a 
foreign language may be interested to know something about our 
experience here. 

In the first place my own previous conviction that literature and 
language cannot be divorced has been fully confirmed. This is a 
point that has been discussed before in English Language Teaching. 
I would strongly endorse the view put forward by John Prudhoe 
in his letter published in a former number (Vol. IX, No. 4). ‘Even 
at the highest levels, the study of Language and Literature by the 
foreign student is one single subject, not two separate ones.’ 

At first I thought the English Department here might develop 
into the two traditional sides of Language and Literature so common 
elsewhere, but this has not happened. The tendency has been 
towards more and more integration so that no member of the staff 
has become a specialist in one or the other side. We all teach both 
Language and Literature. In the first place the London University 
Board of Studies in English, very rightly and sensibly, ruled out 
Old English and Middle English. What other linguistic studies are 
possible? We need not consider Old Norse or Old French. We 
were left with Phonetics and the historical study of the English 
language. Both these were tried out. One member of staff, a 
language specialist, was very keen to do Phonetics. He was given 
a class for language work and he taught them Phonetics. At the 
end of the year he admitted that it had not been worth while. 
This was by no means a conclusive experiment but it helped to 
confirm my own view that a small dose of Phonetics is of little 
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help to the foreign student of English. There is no time for a large 
dose if other English teaching is to be done adequately. It would 
seem that if Phonetics is to be taught at all in University Colleges 
overseas it should be taught thoroughly in a separate department 
of Phonetics. 

What about the history of the English language? This might 
seem a useful course for foreign students, giving them a greater 
insight into the growth and nature of the English language. But 
it should be remembered that East African students know no Latin 
(with one or two rare exceptions) nor do they know French or 
any other European language. The languages they are likely to 
know, outside English, are Swahili and their own vernacular, 
usually a Bantu language. At the same time they know little of 
early European history. When we arranged a course of lectures 
for the B.A. (General) students on the growth of the English 
Language the lecturer concerned found that there was little in the 
language experience of his class with which he could make con- 
nections. He worked out comparisons with the Bantu languages 
but this only offered limited possibilities. 

In spite of this I think there may be something to be gained 
from the historical approach and we shall experiment further with 
it at a more advanced level when Honours courses in English are 
introduced. 

Leaving this aside for the moment, what language teaching are 
we left with? We are left with the living language and with students 
whose understanding and use of it is far from adequate. Our task 
is to help them to read with greater understanding; to increase the 
range and flexibility of their minds; to help them to speak and 
write with greater fluency and skill. At once we are brought back 
to Literature. To train the capacity to read and write we need 
books, and the best books will provide the best training. The 
emphasis must clearly be on the intensive reading of actual texts, 
not on the history of English Literature or the development of 
literary forms. The main problem is the choice of books, because 
only a very limited number can be studied in a General course. 
But before going on to discuss the choice of books I would like to 
indicate the main lines of our unified Literature-Language teaching. 

The bulk of our teaching is done in tutorial classes. Numbers 
range from about six to sixteen. We do give some ‘background’ 
lectures, but nearly all the set-books are studied intensively in the 
tutorial classes. All written work is set, marked and returned by 
the class tutors. Of the three class meetings held each week for 
Intermediate students one is devoted to ‘language’ and two to the 
study of set-books. But this is largely an administrative convenience, 
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not a separation of language and literature. In the ‘language’ classes 
essays and comprehension exercises are dealt with, but so is poetry. 
At the same time the language used by students in their essays and 
exercises On the set-books is considered in the other classes. 

At the degree level the ‘language’ class becomes a ‘practical 
criticism’ class. The change of title indicates a shift of emphasis, 
but in fact such ‘language’ work as the comprehension of more 
difficult passages (not necessarily ‘literature’ or literary criticism) 
and writing of various kinds is done in these classes. At the same 
time the close examination of a given poem, or a comparison of 
the words used by two poets writing on the same theme, also 
involves ‘language’ work of an exacting kind. 

If literature cannot be separated from language it is also true 
that neither can be separated from life. Words cannot be fully 
understood without some knowledge of the living context in which 
they appear. It is impossible to understand the meaning of the 
Greek word ‘hubris’ without knowing something about the Greeks 
and their ways of thinking. There is no word for ‘Spring’ in 
Luganda. To grasp its meaning the Muganda boy must grasp 
something of life in the Northern Hemisphere. The Luganda word 
‘bammange’ (my mothers) is nonsensical to an Englishman until 
he learns something about the clan system amongst the Baganda 
(and other Bantu tribes) where a boy’s aunt is also his ‘mother’. 

In teaching a set-book we are teaching simultaneously something 
about language, something about literature and something about 
life. The study of set-books is therefore crucial and I am brought 
back to the problem of their choice. 

I might begin with one simple generalization. The most important 
thing is to choose a really good book. Those who are most 
experienced in amateur dramatics will agree that in choosing a play 
to perform, no matter what the local limitations and difficulties may 
be, the first thing is to find a play that is good in itself. In the same 
way whether a set-book is to be studied in China or Africa or Peru 
it must be a good book in its own right. The second-rate may 
seem easier at first but when it is taught intensively the flaws will 
appear. Only a good book can stand up to detailed scrutiny in the 
class-room and the wear and tear of repeated teaching. 

At the same time not all good books are equally suitable. I think 
The Waste Land a fine poem and The Tragic Muse a fine novel but 
I would not prescribe them for African students. They are less 
readily ‘available’ to them than many other equally good works 
of literature. 

Here at Makerere we have tried to get away from a narrow 
conception of English Literature and from any attempt to be 
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representative or comprehensive. It is quite impossible to give Inter- 
mediate students, who are studying two other subjects, taking a 
compulsory extra course in Social Studies and possibly doing a 
voluntary course in Divinity as well, any representative picture of 
English Literature. The attempt to do so will lead to a superficia! 
outline course that will mean little more to the students than would 
a similar outline of Chinese Literature. At the end of a two-year 
course (the Intermediate course at present extends over two years) 
students taking English may well not have read a single work by 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Pope, Johnson, Shelley, &c. Many of 
them will be unable to place these poets in their right centuries. 
I don’t think we need be horrified by this picture. They will have 
read very thoroughly one or two good plays and one or two good 
novels; and they will have grappled closely with the words and 
meanings of some poems, even if they do not remember who wrote 
those poems. It is little enough but it is a better foundation for the 
student to build on than a knowledge of facts about writers and 
forms. 

We begin our Intermediate course with two translations from 
the Greek: Homer’s Odyssey (E. V. Rieu’s Penguin edition) and 
Sophocles’ Antigone (F. Kinchin Smith’s translation, Sidgwick 
and Jackson). These books were set as an experiment. It was 
prompted by the knowledge that for most African schoolchildren 
the classical world is a void. English children can hardly go through 
school without picking up some awareness of the Greeks, but 
before they read the Odyssey most of our students had never 
heard of Helen of Troy. At the same time the Odyssey is a great 
book and even in translation the greatness comes through. The 
same is true of the Antigone. 

We soon found that both these books were well liked by the 
students. Homer’s world is in many ways nearer to their own and 
easier for them to grasp than Jane Austen’s world. They quickly 
drew parallels between the laws of hospitality in Greece and the 
laws of hospitality in their own tribes. Most African tribes are 
very hospitable towards a stranger. He will be invited in, given 
food and a bed for the night. Unfortunately the growth of towns 
and ‘civilization’ is putting an end to the old customs. More than 
one hospitable householder has given a bed to a stranger only to 
find that he has departed early and taken his bedclothes with him. 

The Antigone, too, with its clear-cut moral and political issues 
and its bold dramatic outline, made an immediate appeal. Educated 
Africans have a very keen political awareness and take an immediate 
interest in the characters of rulers and rebels, and in the problems 
of government. 
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This is one reason for the popularity of Shakespeare, whose plays 
are always well received. We choose two plays for close study 
avoiding the more difficult ones at Intermediate level. Shakespeare’s 
language is not easy for our students. The detailed study of the 
text provides plenty of linguistic discipline for them. Fortunately 
Shakespeare’s prestige is so high that a strong incentive is provided 
to overcome difficulties. In any case the main linguistic difficulties 
are often found in single longer speeches, so that they do not prevent 
the immediate dramatic impact of the plays. 

During the last two years we have tried out some of Synge’s 
plays: Riders to the Sea, The Shadow of the Glen and The Playboy 
of the Western World. We thought at first that the Irish idiom 
might prove a barrier but this has not been the case. When the 
comedies are read aloud Synge’s language gets an immediate response 
of laughter. The students have been quick to perceive similarities 
between the life of the Irish peasant as Synge depicts it and the 
life of the African peasant. Many tribes in East Africa conduct 
funeral ceremonies that resemble the Irish ‘wake’ and ‘keening’. 
Superstition plays a part in African peasant life just as it does in 
Irish peasant life. There is often a similar mingling of pagan and 
Christian elements in popular belief and ritual. 

Some students were at first puzzled about Synge’s intention. 
They looked for a moral message or a ‘point’ that was not available. 
This led to a discussion of comedy and an examination of Synge’s 
prefaces and in the end most students were prepared to accept and 
enjoy Synge. 

In choosing novels we have found ourselves mainly drawing on 
the nineteenth century. Emma, Great Expectations, Wuthering 
Heights, Silas Marner, have all proved successful. Emma is not easy 
to teach. Our students find Jane Austen’s world unfamiliar. A 
drawing-room, for instance, may be thought of as a room where 
Emma went to draw. A good deal of the background must be 
filled in by the tutor before it becomes alive. At a first reading 
students miss much of the subtlety of the book and they fail ‘to 
follow the interplay of human relationships. Careful reading in 
class of key passages is necessary. But in the end understanding 
and enjoyment do come. The class will laugh readily when passages 
are read aloud especially if the tutor can suggest in his reading 
(this is easily done) the different tones cf voice of Mr Woodhouse, 
Mr Knightley, Mr Elton, Miss Bates, &c. 

Great Expectations is easier to teach than Emma, though mis- 
conceptions may arise in this book too. For example, because in 
East Africa there is a real hunger for education and the educated 
man is greatly admired, many students are inclined to despise the 
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uneducated Joe Gargery and to think that Pip is doing the right 
thing in neglecting him. This, of course, is a key point for dis- 
cussion in class and it serves to reveal once again how comment on 
literature is inseparable from comment on life. 

In the degree courses the same kind of literature is chosen, but 
the range is wider and it includes some more difficult books. At 
one end we have Chaucer and at the other end James Joyce (The 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man). Chaucer was included, in 
spite of the ban on Middle English, because his qualities as a writer 
are readily appreciated and also because he provides a point of 
entry into the medieval world which is otherwise closed to our 
students. The original text is studied of the Prologue and one tale, 
but the linguistic side is played down. We are satisfied if the students 
can follow the text with the aid of a glossary, and teaching is directed 
to illuminating Chaucer’s aims and methods as a writer and story- 
teller. Students at first find the language a barrier but once they 
have been through the text they begin to enjoy it. On the whole 
they find Chaucer easier than Donne. 

The degree course includes Shakespeare (King Lear and The 
Winter's Tale), Ben Jonson (Volpone), Donne and Herbert, but the 
nineteenth century again figures largely. Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Dickens, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold are all drawn upon. 
This is largely because the nineteenth century world is more 
‘available’ to our students than the world of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries. The change from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy that took place in nineteenth century England 
is now going on in parts of Africa. The relations between the 
classes in Victorian England have their affinities with the relations 
between the races in modern Africa. When Arnold’s Culture and 
Anarchy is read to-day in the tropics it is surprisingly relevant. 

We venture into the twentieth century with some plays and 
novels, Pygmalion and Juno and the Paycock have been popular, 
but Murder in the Cathedral has been found difficult and the teaching 
of it has tended to get bogged down in explanation of meaning 
and theological discussion. The novels, A Passage to India, Sons 
and Lovers and The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, have 
all been eagerly read. Forster is probably most popular, then 
Lawrence, then Joyce. Many students find Joyce’s technique very 
puzzling at first. Some are a little shocked by the frank treatment 
of sex in Lawrence and Joyce, and they complain that these writers 
are ‘sordid’. But these are a minority. 

As might be expected the teaching of English poetry presents us 
with our greatest difficulties. These difficulties are found both in 
the language and in the thought and feeling expressed. I still 
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remember the failure of the first poetry class I ever took at 
Makerere. I had gone prepared to do Gray’s Elegy only to find 
that the class had already done it. I thought we might try another 
poem by Gray and turning the pages of their anthology I found 
On a Favourite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Goldfishes. No one in the 
class knew what goldfishes were and it took me some time to 
explain why they should be in a tub. We laboured through the 
verses, getting to grips with the elegant Augustan circumlocutions 
of Gray—‘Demurest of the tabby kind’, “The Genii of the stream’, 
‘Malignant Fate sat by and smiled’—the Nymphs, Dolphins and 
Nereids. At the end of the period everyone had understood the 
meaning of the poem but the elegance and the mock heroic tones 
had been drowned in the water with the cat. This poem is certainly 
not a good choice for Intermediate students. 

Another failure, or partial failure of a quite different kind, was 
Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale. This was not due to unfamiliarity 
with the song of a nightingale. The nature of the song and the 
legend of Philomel can be quite simply outlined. It was rather that 
the nature of Keats’s experience, the nostalgic reverie, the romantic 
yearning for beauty, was not really assimilated. 

D. H. Lawrence’s Snake on the other hand was an immediate 
success. This was partly due to the fact that it is more straight- 
forward, with no trace of poetic diction or literary convention, and 
partly to the fact that I was able to play the class a recorded reading 
of the poem. African students find it very difficult to hear the sound 
of an English poem when they read it to themselves. A good 
reading helps them both to hear and to interpret it. Reading 
aloud and the use of recorded readings provide us with some of 
the most useful lines of approach. 

In fact our introduction to poetry for Intermediate students is 
now based entirely on gramophone records. We use, not only 
recorded readings but English folk-songs and madrigals. Our aim 
is to arouse an interest in and a response to poetry. At the same 
time we hope to make them more familiar with the rhythms of 
English song and speech, which are very different from the rhythms 
of African song and speech. We have found that the excellent 
recordings of the English Folk Dance and Song Society get an 
immediate response from students. As the records are played they 
follow the words which they have in front of them. This is very 
necessary if they are to understand fully what is said or sung. Both 
before and after there is room for a good deal of comment and 
explanation from the lecturer. The lectures are not merely enter- 
tainment, but the direct impact of words and music makes a stronger 
impression than is possible when text alone is studied. 
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The course begins with ballads and folksongs, poetry belonging 
to an oral tradition, and links are made with the oral tradition in 
Africa. At a later stage songs by individual poets are considered 
and literary ballads (e.g. The Ancient Mariner) are introduced. The 
following ballads and songs are nearly always popular, and they 
will serve to indicate the kind of material used: The Cherry-Tree 
Carol, Queen Jane, The Queen’s Maries, Lay the Bent to the Bonny 
Broom, Eppie Morrie, Lord Randall, The Trees they do Grow High, 
Waly, Waly, The Two Magicians. 

It is more difficult to find suitable poems for close study in 
tutorial classes, at the Intermediate level. At the degree level, the 
field is much wider and it is possible to undertake the study of 
longer poems such as The Prelude and In Memoriam. At present 
we have no set poems at the Intermediate level. Tutors select their 
own material, using if they wish to The London Book of English 
Verse, which is issued to all students. In their examination students 
are given questions on an unseen poem, the aim being to test their 
capacity to read and respond to poetry at a fairly simple level. 
This method has some disadvantages. Each poem tends to be an 
isolated exercise. But at least there can be no laborious conning 
of notes on set poems. We intend to experiment in the future with 
a sequence of poems by the same poet. We have chosen a selection 
from Browning’s Men and Women to begin with. This choice 
was made because of the strong dramatic and narrative interest in 
many of the poems, and because the delicate nuance of sound and 
rhythm is less important in Browning than it is in many other 
English poets. 

It is often thought that poetry dealing with English scenes or 
based on an English background must be utterly foreign to readers 
in the tropics. Our experience goes to show that this difficulty is 
much less formidable than might be supposed. If the thought or 
feeling expressed is within the range of the student’s mind, differ- 
ence of scene or background is not a serious obstacle and can be 
quickly overcome with a little explanation by the tutor. I found, 
for instance, that Bridges’s London Snow made a very successful 
lesson. The poem helped the students to imagine the falling of 
snow and they readily understood the wonder and delight in its 
beauty that the poet expresses. 

On the other hand a poem with an African setting can be a 
failure. When we set Plomer’s The Scorpion in an examination 
paper the results were very disappointing. The poem is harder to 
understand than London Snow; its mood is more subtle. Perhaps, 
too, it represents a characteristically European attitude to Africa. 
Plomer suggests the dark mystery of an alien continent, suddenly 
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revealing violence and death. Its symbol is the scorpion on the 
stone, the lurking menace of danger in the heat. The students found 
it much more difficult to respond to this feeling than to the simpler 
feeling of delight in the snow. 

At the same time it is true that the associations of words, which 
play such an important part in poetry, are often dependent on an 
English setting or tradition. An association that is commonplace 
to the English reader may be altogether missing for the African 
reader. For example, in doing Charles Kingsley’s poem beginning 
‘When all the world is young, lad’, I found that the line ‘And every 
goose a swan, lad’ was meaningless to my students. They knew 
that geese and swans were birds, but the English or European 
associations and connotations were absent. I tried to explain 
them as best I could and I found a picture of a swan to show to 
the class. This kind of difficulty, of course, can also occur in prose 
but it is more frequent in poetry where symbol, image and suggestion 
play such a vital part. 

Once the Intermediate stage is passed and students have acquired 
some familiarity with poetry the range of choice is wider and the 
difficulties are less formidable, but they still exist. At present we 
prescribe for study Chaucer, Donne, Herbert, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. I have already referred to Chaucer. Students find 
, Donne, and Herbert too, very difficult; they are of course difficult 
La poets even for English readers. But after a term’s work most of 
| them do get a grasp of the metaphysical mode and some liking 

for Donne. We are frequently asked to play Anthony Quayle’s 
recorded readings of Donne’s poems. Both Wordsworth and 

| Tennyson are found easier than Donne. Students have little 
difficulty in grasping the main issues of Jn Memoriam which is the 
’ main work studied. The Wordsworthian approach to nature is 
understood, though not really shared. The general attitude to 
nature in East Africa is more akin to Chaucer’s than to Words- 
worth’s. At the same time it is not true, as Aldous Huxley has 
maintained in his essay on Wordsworth in the Tropics, that ‘the 





| Wordsworthian adoration of nature . . . is only possible in a 
f country where Nature has been nearly or quite enslaved to man’. 
; The climate and vegetation of East Africa are more temperate than 

those of Malaya, Borneo or New Guinea, the countries Huxley 
1 cites in support of his argument, but nature is still not enslaved to 
1 man. In spite of this some vernacular poems express a delight in 
» | the beauty of nature. There is a Lutoro poem, for example, that 


describes how the long green grass ripples in the wind. Words- 
worth’s experience is not alien to our students but it rarely evokes 
an enthusiastic response. 
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In the practical criticism classes a variety of poems are discussed. 
No one method is followed and no text-book is prescribed. My 
own experience inclines me to favour an approach by theme rather 
than by form or kind. When poems are grouped according to their 
theme they illuminate each other and fruitful comparisons can be 
made. An endless supply of poems can be found for such broad 
themes as love, death, natural beauty and ‘devouring time’, and 
these can be sub-divided again into smaller groups for contrast 
and comparison. The practical criticism classes provide one way 
of extending the range of poetry studied. The study of a group of 
satiric poems offers a lead towards Pope, who nowhere appears in 
the syllabus. We find it possible to include quite a number of 
poems by modern writers. Individual poems by Wilfred Owen, 
Lawrence, Yeats, Eliot, Auden and others have often made 
successful lessons. 

This report is necessarily fragmentary and incomplete but | 
would like to end it by drawing one or two general conclusions. 
It will already be clear to the reader that teaching English to African 
students is not so vastly different from teaching it to English students. 
The choice of material is often guided by different considerations; 
the pace of teaching is generally slower; more explanation of back- 
ground is necessary and less can be taken for granted; but the 
basic methods and principles are still the same. 

There are some advantages for the English teacher at Makerere. 
The students have an unremitting eagerness to learn. The bored 
and blasé young man is unknown. Students in general spend a 
great deal of time reading, though it must be remembered that the 
pace of their reading is slow and the range is often narrow. 

The English teacher starts with the advantage of a fairly clean 
slate. There is no bad old heritage of Eng. Lit. cluttering up the 
student’s mind; he has no critical preconceptions nor is he cumbered 
with half-digested literary terms. His response is usually honest 
and straightforward. This makes the teacher’s task much easier. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the English teacher 
is likely to miss something of the stimulus that he would get from 
the minds of his best students at one of the English Universities. 
Discussion rarely reaches the level of give and take; the teacher at 
present must mostly be content to give. This is necessarily so when 
he is teaching English literature, life and thought to those who do 
not know England. But students can and do provide fascinating 
glimpses into their own background and way of life. There is a 
compensation in this for those teachers who are interested in 
Africa and in ways of life quite different from their own. A chance 
remark from one of my students suddenly revealed the astonishing 
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and courageous struggle that his mother had gone through in 
order to get education. She and some other girls had run away 
from home to a mission school. When their parents and the elders 
of the village went to bring them back home the girls cried like 
hyenas. This at once made them outcasts and untouchables. In 
their tribe the spirits of dead ancestors were thought to inhabit 
the bodies of hyenas and it was taboo to imitate the cry of a hyena. 
Thus the girls were left alone to pursue their education. 

This was a glimpse of the past, but frequently a sidelight on the 
present can be equally astonishing and revealing. This brings me 
to a final point. To be a good teacher of English a man must love 
English; but to be a good teacher of English in Africa I think he 
must love Africa too. Otherwise he will always be an exile and 
his students will be foreigners from an alien world. 


Phonetic Transcription: 


An Attempt af Clarification 


PETER A. D. MacCARTHY 


| HAVE before me, as I write, an article entitled ‘The Length Mark: 
in Phonetic Transcription’, by L. A. Hill, which appeared in the 
July-September, 1955, number of English Language Teaching, and 
also a ‘reply’ to it in the form of a letter signed ‘Antoine de Choulot’, 
which was printed in the first number of this volume. 

It would be possible to refute or try to explain many statements 
on points of detail made by these two contributors, but that is 
not what I want to do. I am afraid that the average reader of 
E.L.T., with so much evidence before him of confusion in the 
minds of an English teacher with 15 years’ experience in teaching 
English as a foreign language, and of his foreign pupils, will tend 
to dismiss the whole subject of phonetics as something too per- 
plexing and involved for him to want to have anything to do with 
it. And so I think the best thing I can do is to state once again, 
as simply as I am able, one or two basic points of principle regarding 
phonetic notation. I make no apology for the extremely elementary 
appearance of many of the questions and answers set out below, 
since it is obvious that some of the most elementary matters are 
widely misunderstood. Moreover, a so-called ‘elementary’ point 
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can raise far-reaching and often rather abstract issues that may 

well be rather hard to grasp. 

Q. What are ‘phonetic symbols’? 

A. Phonetic symbols are conventionally agreed written signs, 
standing for elements of spoken language. The most widely 
used system of phonetic symbols is that known as the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), the letter shapes of which 
are based on those of the roman alphabet. 

Why have phonetic symbols at all? 

Because in dealing with spoken language it’s convenient to 
be able to set down in writing the order in which the essential 
articulations (or units of sound) succeed one another. 

Why have ‘funny’ letters? 

Because there are generally more such essential units in a 
language than there are letters in the roman alphabet. So 
modified, or inverted, or simply invented letters are added 
to the roman ones, to swell the number of different letter 
shapes available as phonetic symbols. Quite often, too, letters 
are borrowed from other alphabets, e.g. Greek, but they 
generally have to be re-designed so as to harmonize with the 
roman letters. This, of course, is a matter of typography pure 
and simple, and typographical considerations often influence— 
as indeed they should—the choice of letter shapes that shall 
stand for the articulations occurring in a particular language. 
Do the letters have fixed values? 

No, and again no. It is convenient to have the main types of 
articulation each represented by an agreed letter, within 
certain limits, but there is no implication that a given letter 
stands for identical sounds in different languages, or even in 
different words of the same language. It’s always a matter of 
degree. 

If it were the aim of phonetic notation to have different 
written marks on paper wherever differences of sound could be 
heard, it would still be a matter of degree, because it would 
ultimately depend on who could hear what, and this would 
be bound to vary. Obviously such an aim would be impossible 
to achieve, for typographical and other practical considerations. 
I’ve just been thinking about the consonant sounds of English 
as compared with French, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
possibly only f can be said to be virtually identical in the two 
languages—all the other main types of articulations that the 
two possess in common differ perceptibly in formation, in 
acoustic effect, and/or in their behaviour in connected speech 
with respect to some important feature, e.g., ‘voicing’, “aspira- 
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tion’ and so forth. One has only to imagine for a moment 
what the page of phonetic script would look like if every 
consonant other than f were differently represented in English 
and in French, to realize that the attempt to construct a general 
phonetic alphabet on these lines would be useless and pointless. 
In actual fact, phonetic transcriptions of English and French 
utilize quite happily such letters as pbtdkg for the six 
plosives, for instance, without there being assumed to be 
identity of manner of production or of acoustic result in the 
case of any. 

Precisely analogous reasoning applies to the letters used for 
vowels. Before people rush in to condemn certain written 
devices or letter shapes as ‘incorrect’, ‘unsuitable’, ‘misleading’, 
and the like, let them ask themselves what all the fuss is about. 
The only thing that matters is that the vowels in cot and caught 
should be transcribed differently from one another, symbolizing 
a given difference of articulation and/or sound. (If there 
exists in the world a form of English speech in which no, 
absolutely no, difference is made between two such words, 
then the point I’m making about their transcription would not 
apply to that form of speech.) So whether the words are 
transcribed kot — ko:t or kot — kot or even knot — ko:t makes 
not the slightest difference to such things as the ease with which 
the sounds may be learnt by the foreigner, the accuracy or 
otherwise of his pronunciation, or the task of the practical 
teacher. These are all quite unaffected by letter shapes, and 
are completely irrelevant to the point under discussion. 

The learner will soon come to associate sound with symbol— 
no matter what symbol. In the alternative transcriptions given 
above, everything placed between the k and the t is to be 
looked upon as ‘the symbol’ in each case, standing respectively 
for the vowel sounds heard in the words cot and caught, with 
all the phonetic features appertaining to them. Naturally, in 
changing rapidly from one form of notation to another, 
existing associations may be momentarily broken. But this 
is overcome in the course of a few minutes’ study and practice: 
the fact that different notations are used in different books 
or by different teachers may irritate one individual more than 
another, but this doesn’t invalidate the basic principles of 
phonetic transcription. If a teacher, or a textbook, fails to 
explain at the outset what phonetic symbols are and what they 
are not, what they can do and what they can’t, confusion may 
indeed be set up in the minds of some pupils, but it isn’t the 
notation that is to blame! 
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Then isn’t it true that phonetic transcription helps learners 
with the pronunciation of a foreign language? 

It all depends on the nature of the learner’s difficulty. If a 
foreign learner of English persists in saying 'ka>min for coming 
‘kamin, it may be because he’s unable to pronounce the vowel 
quality appropriate for a. In this case the transcription is no 
help whatever. But if he can make both a and 9, then the 
notation is useful because by looking at the phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the word he can know for certain which of these two 
vowel sounds the word ought to contain. Thereafter the 
transcription also acts as a reminder of the fact, but it would 
be a mistake to imagine that phonetic transcription is primarily 
a reminder of this sort, or that it is intended to be. If such 
were the case, people would soon be saying that the symbols 
used ought to be such as to remind the French learner, for 
instance, to aspirate English p t k, to make English t d alveolar 
instead of dental, and so forth. I repeat: that is not and never 
was the function of a phonetic transcription. Nor, as I have 
shown above, would it be a feasible objective. 

How does this controversy over the ‘length mark’ fit in with 
what you have been saying? 

Well, I believe it’s the name that’s causing most of the trouble! 
Let’s call it ‘the mark:’, ‘the two dots’ when we’re speaking 
about it. By using ‘the two dots’ it’s found possible to economize 
quite considerably in letter shapes for the English vowels. 
There are still just as many separate units in the English system; 
nothing has been made easier, or more difficult, for the foreign 
learner to speak good English—he has still got to learn the 
proper distribution of the units (which sounds go in which 
words), and he has still got to learn to make each of the 
English sounds in an acceptable manner—which is quite a 
separate thing. But the use of ‘the two dots’ makes possible a 
simplification in print which is desirable from several points 
of view. (Personally I don’t like ‘the two dots’ on typographical 
grounds, for a variety of reasons which | needn’t go into now. 
My own solution is to simplify still further by the device of 
doubling some letters, as those acquainted with my books 
will know.) 

Well, then, why is it called the ‘length mark’? 

Because it happens to be the phonetic sign that was inter- 
nationally agreed upon more than half a century ago to be a 
mark of length, available for use when required. 

How about the length of vowels in English? 

It is a fact that the vowels in English and in many other 
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languages, e.g. German, fall naturally into two groups, those 
in one being pronounced with relatively longer duration 
(length) than those in the other. /f one selects a differently 
shaped letter for each English vowel, then the length mark is 
redundant (as far as the necessity of preserving some visual 
distinction between the units is concerned), and to use it 
under these circumstances would be to mark in the text this 
one feature (of length), instead of having it unrecorded but 
belonging to the conventions for interpreting the text—of which 
there are in any event a great many at every point, e.g., the 
use of p for English carries the convention that this sound is 
normally aspirated in a strongly stressed syllable. (The presence 
of s before the p carries the convention that the p is not 
aspirated in this ‘phonetic context’.) 
Are there types of spoken English to-day in which the two 
groups of vowels are not distinguished in this way? 
There are; but even here, there’s no need to argue that ‘the 
truth is being falsified’, because ‘the two dots’ are used. This 
would merely be one of those cases where the so-called ‘length 
mark’ is not in fact being used as a mark of length, but simply 
as an integral part of some composite ‘symbol’, (as in 9:). 
In actual fact, the kind of English that English people 
generally consider the best model to teach to foreign learners 
still does preserve differences of vowel length not accounted 
for by the ‘phonetic context’. It is not of course a valid 
procedure to compare different vowels in different contexts. 
We can state that the vowel a: (a) belongs to the longer group, 
but since it is considerably less long in cart ka:t than in car ka: 
(owing to the phonetic context of the voiceless consonant 
following), it must be compared with other vowels in that 
context before we can make valid statements about its length. 
In that context, a: will still be found to belong to the longer 
group, i.e., the vowel is longer in cart ka:t (kat) than in cat 
kat (ket). 


Some Features of the Intonation 
of Questions 


W. R. LEE 


IT OFTEN happens that students of English reach a fairly advanced 
level, as far as mastery of words and structures is concerned, without 
having much grasp of intonation. A revision course appropriate 
to the standard they have reached, but devoting particular attention 
to tone patterns which affect meaning, would help to equip such 
learners with a more balanced knowledge of English.? 

Although the language material used in instruction, at least 
during the earlier stages, may be best graded chiefly on a structural 
basis, it should be realized that intonation cannot be left out. 
It is not merely embroidery. From the moment a beginner ventures 
upon the ups and downs (in a literal sense) of the spoken language, 
it is there in every phrase. Moreover, a well-graded course would 
ensure that progress is not held up by disorderly variation of pattern. 
As J. D. O’Connor has pointed out in ‘Fluency Drills’: ‘A sudden 
change in the intonation may be very disconcerting and destroy 
the gains of previous work.’ The intonation needs to be noticed 
all along, and kept within limits. ? 

We are here concerned with tone patterns in a revision course 
for fairly advanced students whose training in the use of these 
patterns has been neglected. And as the field is much too large to 
be surveyed in one article, let us keep to a number of frequently 
used types of question. Teaching these, we should, of course, 
sketch in a real-life context, since an utterance acquires meaning 
only from the circumstances in which it is used. 

‘Tail-questions’ are one such type. The tone pattern used in 
It’s “raining, Lisn’t it? can suitably be presented soon after the 
practice of simple statements. It demands an answer (possibly 
‘Yes, it ~is or ~No, it Lisn’t or ~isn’t), and is therefore good material 
for classroom conversational give-and-take, divided between teacher 
and pupil or pupil and pupil. There is a positive body (/t’s raining) 
and a negative tail (isn’t it), and the intonation pattern is fall (body) 
plus rise (tail). Similarly: She ~sings, doesn’t she? The questioner 
suspects that it is raining, or that she does sing, but is not sure; 
information is sought. 

‘Much material useful for this purpose may be found in W. S. Allen’s 
‘Living English Structure’, London, 1954. 

*For a graded course in which possible intonations are often marked, see 


A. S. Hornby’s ‘Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners’, Book [, 
London, 1954. 
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With a negative body and a positive tail, the same intonation 
pattern (fall plus rise) is used in similar circumstances. She doesn’t 
‘sing, -does she? It wasn’t ~his, .was it? The speaker makes a 
statement, to which doubt is then added. The replies might be: 
‘No, she ~doesn’t, ~No, it ~wasn’t, or ~ Yes, she _does, ~ Yes, it Lwas. 

Notice that the replies to these two kinds of question use two 
falls when the second speaker agrees, and a fall plus rise when he 
disagrees. 

Questions using a fall plus rise pattern can be usefully introduced 
at a fairly early stage, as they attach themselves readily to what 
has been learnt about positive and negative statements. The fall 
plus fall pattern in questions is best postponed, if confusion is to 
be avoided. Let the structures be learnt first, with the intonation 
patterns reduced to a minimum. Then a pattern such as /t’s “raining, 
‘isn’t it?, She “sings, ~doesn’t she?, or, It isn’t “raining, ~is it?, She 
doesn’t ~sing, ~does she?, can easily be absorbed. The speaker here 
makes a confident assertion, inviting agreement. The same replies 
can be given as to questions using a fall plus rise sequence. 

An effect of uncertainty is given by the use of a rise plus rise 
pattern with a negative plus positive structure, as in /t’s not Lraining, 
Lis it? or They won't be _there, Lwill they? The same answers are 
again possible. Also worth attention is the incredulous and often 
emphatic fall-rise in the body of this structure, with a continuing 
rise in the tail. Jt’s not Lraining, “is it?, He didn’t believe it, “did he? 

Another tail-question pattern which will stand a fairly advanced 
learner in good stead is the argumentative rise plus rise with positive 
plus negative structure. A context needs to be imagined in some 
detail. For instance, your companion has an umbrella which, 
although it is raining, he has not put up. ‘Why not put your 
umbrella up?’ you say. ‘It’s raining, Lisn’t it?’ Or a friend has 
missed the last collection with an important letter. ‘Cheer up’, you 
tell him. ‘You can CUring her, Ucan’t you?’ 

A simple change of word-order ( You are going—Are you going?), 
sometimes with a strong form replacing a weak (/t’s five—Is it five?), 
gives us a type of question to which ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ may be an 
answer. There is no invariable pitch-pattern, but since a rise- 
ending is perhaps more often used than a fall or a fall-rise, that is 
the best habit to acquire first of all (Are you Lgoing?, Is it _five?). 
To the relatively advanced student some differences can be pointed 
out. Politeness is the rule at mealtimes, at least when guests are 
present, and Would you pass the _salt, please? sounds more agree- 
able than Would you pass the salt, please?, which resembles a 
command. The fall ending might be used, impatiently, after the 
polite request had been several times ignored. A woman in a 
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crowded bus says with some heat Will you get off my _toes, please?, 
rather than Will you get off my _toes, please? The latter, too 
unassertive for so painful a situation, might, however, be used in 
sarcasm. 

The effect of a tone-pattern may of course be overridden by 
other features in an utterance. Intonation does not work alone. 
There is a constant delicate interplay of bodily movement and voice- 
quality, any of which may contribute what at other times is 
contributed by an intonation pattern. A re-arrangement of the 
words, or the use of additional words, can make a particular tone 
pattern inessential. Intonation is thus only one instrument in the 
orchestra of speech, and not always the prominent one. Frequently, 
too, the effect is hard to define. Compare, for instance, Should | 
dress up, do you think? and Should I dress Lup, do you think? 
Perhaps the second appeals more noticeably for the hearer’s opinion 
than the first does, provided that other features are about the same 
in both. None but advanced learners need bother with these shades, 
which can probably be appreciated only by those able to live in 
England for a long period. But the polite and less polite ring of 
the rise and fall endings in certain contexts is worth remark. 

Slightly more complicated than yes-no questions are those which 
need information as an answer. They can often be formed from a 
yes-no question by heading it with a question word (Have you 
seen it?—Where have you seen it?, Did he run away?—Why did he 
run away?), but are best dealt with separately, to prevent an 
intonation of contrast with the yes-no type from becoming too 
prominent. Yes-no questions appropriately come first. What is 
true of them is true also of the information type; finally either a 
rise or a fall can be used, with an effect which is apt in some cir- 
cumstances and not in others. There is a degree of impatience in 
Why are we waiting? which is absent from the gentler and more 
curious Why are we _waiting? There is more of friendliness and 
less of command in What are you _doing? than in What are you 
doing? Wishing to speak very kindly to a small child we should 
probably prefer What’s your name? to What’s your name?, though 
the latter may sound kindly enough, especially with a high fall, if 
suitable voice-quality and a sympathetic expression are used. 
Nevertheless the rise ending appears to contribute sympathy or 
extra politeness, and the fall-ending on the whole a note of 
briskness or command—‘Tell me your name’, ‘Tell me what you’re 
doing’, &c. 

Questions which ask for a choice to be made have characteristic 
tone patterns if it is intonation which is relied upon to show that 
choice is required. But since the patterns can also be used where 
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they are not essential (as in Do we turn _left here or .right? or 
Is this plant going to _live or  die?, which cannot be construed 
except as indicating choice), they can first be taught as serving 
equally well in all questions of this kind. There are two of these 
patterns, and one can be taught very early, as an extension of the 
yes-no question with a final rise (Is this Lred?—Is this Lred or blue?, 
Are you going to _Scotland?—Are you going to _Scotland or _Wales?). 
The basic pattern is a rise on the first item of choice and a fall on 
the last, and this is so when there are middle items, which may be 
variously treated (/s this Lred or blue or _green?, Are you going 
to _Ireland or Scotland or _Wales?; it is clear that one country 
only is to be visited). Words preceding the first item may be level’ 
at any pitch, or may descend or ascend. The second pattern need 
not be taught except at an advanced stage, but may be accepted as 
a variant if someone happens to produce it. The fall on the last 
item is the same, but a relatively high level pitch instead of a rise 
is given to the first item (Are you going to ‘Scotland or _Wales?, 
Shall I ‘keep it or not?). At what relative pitch the question begins 
is immaterial; but there must be a jump in pitch to the first part 
of the choice, e.g. from fo to Scot-, or from J to keep. Intermediate 
items can again be variously treated (Are you going to ‘Ireland or 
‘Scotland or _Wales?, . . . ‘Ireland or .Scotland or _Wales?, . . . 
‘Ireland or _Scotland or _Wales?, &c.). If high pitches are given 
to a series of items, it is more obvious that choice is asked for if 
on the or’s there is a marked dip in pitch. 

As soon as a pupil begins to learn one of these two patterns, 
there is danger of confusion with a somewhat similar pattern 
giving quite different sense. Thus Are you going to Scotland or 
_Wales? or Are you going to Scotland or Wales? ask, in effect: 
Will you confine your visit to England, or will you also visit some 
other part of Britain. But the speaker is not interested in knowing 
which part: Similarly, Js he learning .French or .German? (. . . 
French or German?) is equivalent to asking whether a modern 
foreign language, no matter which, is being learnt. This at least is 
the meaning associated with this pattern if no other circumstance 
obliges us to take the implication of choice. Other patterns which 
may carry this sense have for simplicity’s sake to be passed by, 
the rise-rise and the fall-fall which we have illustrated being the 
most characteristic. But if it is to be quite clear that choice is 
intended, a basic contrast between rise and fall must be kept.! 


‘For a fuller treatment of the question types dealt with in the last two 
paragraphs, see my ‘Intonations involving Choice and Exemplification’ in 
“Maitre Phonétique’, organ of the International Phonetic Association, Nos. 99 
and 100, 1953. 
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Two more types of question which are in everyday use among 
English people can be classed as luxuries. Yet they involve no 
great difficulty and at a fairly advanced stage are worth pointing 
out, if only to stimulate curiosity and to guide the learner more 
deeply into English ways. 

Firstly, echoed questions. A. asks When are you going on 
holiday?, and B., possibly to gain time for thought, echoes ~ When 
am I going on holiday? This is little more than an audible registra- 
tion of the query. If the original ends in a fall, the echo generally 
has a rise ending. If the original has a rise ending, the echo generally 
has a more noticeable rise ending. In addition, whatever kind of 
tune—level, descending, &c.—is used in the original, it is customary 
to use a falling tune in the echo. Questions ending in a fall can 
also be echoed, with emphasis of scorn and the right facial 
expression, by a low level tune (A. Where do flies go in the _winter- 
time? B. , Where do flies , go in the ,winter-time? What a ridiculous 
question !). 

Secondly, a question sometimes meets with a surprising or an 
incomprehensible reply and is then repeated (A. How old is he? 
B. A hundred and one. A., astonished. ,How old is he?, or, ,How 
old did you say he was?). From a low and often emphatic first 
stressed syllable the tune rises. (Similarly: A. Do you think it'll 
rain? B. gives a confused indefinite answer. A. Do you think 
itll rain?) 

There are still other question types, of course, nor has everything 
possible been said concerning the types reviewed. Intonation is in 
general a complex affair, far from having been thoroughly described, 
and to study it adequately the learner must observe usage in the 
numerous situations of everyday life. It would be rash to hide from 
pupils that description of the English pitch patterns employed in 
various circumstances is still in its beginnings, dishonest not to 
admit that much cannot yet be explained which may be important. 
The teaching of English intonation is not quite an instance of the 
blind leading the blind; but at present it resembles an inadequately 
conducted tour in very under-mapped territory. We have tried to 
plant a few rough-and-ready signposts along one of the roads. 





In the Classroom 
No. 2: 
The Problem of Pupil Talking-time 


MICHAEL WEST 


THE PROBLEM 


This article continues the discussion of the point raised by 
Mr Hornby in the last issue—the problem of getting sufficient 
Pupil Talking-time. Learning to speak a language is a far more 
difficult task than learning to listen and understand, yet in most 
lessons each individual pupil spends far more time in listening than 
in actual speaking. Note the words ‘each individual pupil’: this 
means that ail/ the pupils in the class should spend more time in 
speaking than in listening. 

Let us suppose that someone is sitting at the back of your class- 
room with a paper. Four lines are ruled across it: Teacher Talking- 
time; Pupils’ Talking-time (meaning ALL the pupils); Single Pupil 
Talking-time (pupils answering one at a time) and Zero (silence, 


or doing things without talking). The observer makes marks at 
regular time-intervals, about one every second: (the exact time 


TTT HH HH HH HH HH I! a7 
PTT HH | © 


SePTT HH HH HH (5 
Zero HH HH I! (a 


does not matter so long as the marking is regular). In the sheet 
here shown the teacher talked for 27 seconds; all the pupils got 
6 seconds talking time plus (in a class of 30 pupils) 53 = 4 a second 
each talking-time, and 12 seconds were of zero value in respect of 
learning. Total Pupil talking-time 6}. If this were a one hour 
lesson, the Pupil talking-time would be about 12%. 

In a perfect lesson, one teacher with one pupil, PTT would be 
about 60% or 70%, or even 80%. How near can one get to that 
in the classroom? By what means can one get anywhere near to it? 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Before making any suggestions it is necessary to make certain 
assumptions as to the conditions in which the teacher is working. 
(Thus Mr Hornby’s suggested Group Work assumes a fairly 
advanced class and perhaps fairly old.) 
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Let us assume a class of about 30 pupils, sitting in dual desks, 
or at least not crowded closely together. The classroom is wider 
than it is long. The pupils are between 1! and 16 years of age: 
say 12 years old. They want to learn; there may be a few dullards 
or trouble-makers who can be seated in the front line under the 
teacher’s eye; but most are eager co-operators. (In a large crowded 
class the suggestions would be different and might be dealt with 
in a later article.) 


THE LESSON-FORM 


The essentials of any solution to the problem are: (1)—the 
Attitude of the Teacher and (2)—a Correct Lesson-form. 

Let us abandon that word ‘teacher’: let us call him ‘class-master’ : 
he is not there to teach, but to enable the pupils to learn and to 
make sure that they learn correctly. A class-master is the guide 
and educator of a group of children; a teacher is the teacher of a 
subject: Here we need a class-master. 

The lesson-form is as follows: 

(1) Presentation of a unit of language for practice. 

(2) Practice (by all the pupils; the class-master supervises, and 
corrects individuals). 

(3) Test. (The class-master tests sample pupils). 


SPECIMEN ‘UNITS’ 


1. Question and Answer: e.g. What is a [1] used for? 
A [1] is used for (2) 
1. knife, pen, brush, gun, &c. 
2. cutting, writing, painting, shooting, &c. 
The class-master puts the variables 1 and 2 on the board: (this is 
Zero time unless it is done before the period or while the pupils 
are doing something of linguistic value). He demonstrates the 
exercise. The class then practise it, muttering individually, or 
(better) questioning each other in pairs. The class-master is among 
the pupils, listening-in and correcting where necessary. The class- 
master says ‘Stop’, and then tests sample pupils (or sample pairs). 
2. Paragraph + Many questions. The teacher reads out a short 
paragraph from the class-book and asks many questions on it: 
“Who? (3) What? (2) Where? (2) Why? (3).’ The question-words 
and numbers may be written on the board: Who (3) = three 
questions beginning ‘Who?’; What (2) = two beginning ‘What”’, 
&c.). The pupils practise. The class-master tests. 
3. Action +- Speech. The class-master takes some simple chain 
of actions (e.g. “Take your pen, Raise your pen. Touch the paper. 
Write a word. Put down your pen’; so also sharpening a pencil, 
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drawing a simple figure, finding and writing the first word in the 
fifth line on page 62, &c., as in Mr Hornby’s article). The teacher 
gives orders; a pupil does and says (in the Present Continuous, or 
Past perfect, or Past tense, according to the design of the exercise). 
The pupils practise (singly or in pairs). The teacher tests. 

4. Preparing to reproduce a paragraph. (The longer the paragraph 
the more the pupil is compelled to use his own words, instead of 
merely reproducing.) 

5. Preparing to talk on a subject. (The teacher gives a short talk 
{ with notes on the board. Pupils practise. The teacher tests 
samples.) 

Whatever the Unit be, let it be (1) Presented by the class-master, 
(2) Practised by the class, (3) Tested. Let us get away from this 
Teach, Teach, Teach! Let it be Learn, Learn, Learn. 

Home-work. It is probably true that most adults who speak a 
foreign language well learnt far more of it at home, as home-work, 
than they did in the school. In his home the pupil is on his own; 
he has no teacher or other pupils to interrupt him: his work is 
100% PTT. It is most important that the class-master should set 
profitable home-work (not all writing or copying, but some Speech 
practices, Preparations, and Learning by heart). In language- 
learning home-work is possibly more important than class-work. 
Some classroom time may even be used as ‘Preparation Period’ as 
is done in the Public Schools (Eton, Marlborough, &c.). Or the 
class-master may set written work in the classroom while he tests 
home-prepared oral work. 

Note.—When pupils are questioning each other or answering the class- 
master’s questions they must always LOOK UP at the person, not down at 
the book nor away at the blackboard. Talking is always TO someone. 








The Question Box 
Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c/o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 














































QUESTION.—In Antwerp restaurants we see the advertisement, THE THRE} 
NAVY’S (for a brand of beer). Is NAVY’S correct? Under an illustration in 
a book published in Belgium there are the words, THE THREE MARY’S 
AT EASTER. Is MARY’S correct? 

ANSWER.—THE THREE NAVY’S is incorrect. THE THREE NAVIES’ 
BEER is grammatically preferable, but does not seem factually correct. The 
beer belongs, until sold, to the brewers or their agents. I should suggest 
THREE NAVIES BEER (no definite article, no apostrophe) as a better name 
Presumably the brewers want to win the custom of sailors from three navies, 
so it is beer for, not of, three navies. There are numerous trade names of this 
sort: Three Castles Cigarettes, cigarettes sold in cartons with a drawing of 
three castles as a trademark. 

THREE MARY’S is also incorrect. The use of the apostrophe is wrong. 
It must be either MARYS or MARIES. The illustration referred to is probably 
of the three women named Mary who were at the tomb of Jesus on the Sabbath. 
The objection to MARIES is that it may be taken as the plural of the French 
Marie. Maries occurs in an old Scottish song called “The Queen’s Maries’ 
(to be found in ‘The Thistle, a Miscellany of Scottish Songs’, 1883). 

Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The Nicht she’ll hae but three, 
There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, and 


so Harvey evidently had his doubts about Maries. The accepted plural today is 
THREE MARYS. When we write about the numerous paintings of the Virgin 
Mary in our art galleries, we call them Madonnas, and so evade the difficulty. 
Curme, in his Parts of Speech and Accidence (Heath & Co., New York, 1935), 
writes: 

‘In accordance with a general principle, y after a consonantal sound 
becomes ie before the plural ending; but, of course in the case of proper 
names the y of the singular is retained in the plural before the ending -s, 
since we feel that the identity of the name must be preserved. Certain 
geographic and historical proper names in -y, however, have the plural 
form -ies where the different individuals form a distinct group: “the 
Alleghanies,” “‘the Canaries,” “the Rockies,” “the Two Sicilies,” “the 
Ptolemies,” &c.’ 

In the same paragraph Curme gives, in addition to Marys and Murphys, a 
few other examples of words that are not proper names: ‘the whys and the 
wherefores of it,’ ‘stand-bys,” and ‘flys’ (the one-horse carriage, not the insect). 

There are many people in England who misuse the apostrophe. If, when you 
visit England, you see the sign TEA’S outside a wayside cafe, the explanation 
is simple—pure ignorance. 





> 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to omit the preposition on in ‘He has been operated on’? 





Marie Carmichael and me. 
Here, of course, the singular form is Marie. In Harvey’s ‘Oxford Companion 
to English Literature’ this song is referred to as ‘The Queen's Maries (or Marys)’, [ 
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ANSWER.—No. When operate is used meaning ‘perform a surgical operation’, 
it can be used absolutely, as in ‘We shall have to operate’, or with the prepositions 
on and for, as in ‘The surgeon operated on him for appendicitis’. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between ‘As far as I know’ and ‘So far as 
I know’? 
ANSWER.—So (or As) far as I know, there is no difference. 


QUESTION.—Which is better, ‘a rather good book’ or ‘rather a good book’? 
Does the second express more enthusiasm? 

ANSWER.—Rather, like quite, may precede or follow the adjective. I prefer 
‘rather a good book’, but ‘a rather good book’ is not incorrect. Rather does 
not, in either case, indicate enthusiasm here. Rather expresses emphasis or 
enthusiasm (colloquial style only) in answers. ‘Did you enjoy your swim?’ 
‘Rather!’ (i.e. I enjoyed it immensely.) 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference between also and too? 

ANSWER.—Not in meaning, but there are preferences that depend upon word 
order. At the end of a sentence, too is preferred, as in ‘I'd like one, too’, “My 
sister went, too’. In other positions, either word may be used. ‘I, too, would 
like to go’, or ‘I also would like to go’. In not only . . . but also, too cannot 
replace also immediately after but. Compare: It’s not only useful but also 
cheap’, and It’s not only useful, but cheap, too.’ 


QUESTION.—Which is better, ‘by name of’ or ‘by the name of’? 
ANSWER.—'By the name of’ is what I have always seen and used. 


QUESTION.—Some time ago I was astonished to read ‘in the year of 1950’. Is 
this good English? 
ANSWER.—No. Of may be used in the formula ‘in the year of Our Lord, 1950’. 


QUESTION.—Do you ‘escape a danger’ or ‘escape from a danger’? 
ANSWER.—Escape is used both transitively and intransitively. Persons escape 
from a place where they have been confined. So a bird might escape from its 
cage and a criminal might escape from prison. If the meaning is ‘avoid’, the 
preposition is often omitted, so ‘escape danger’ is correct. Similarly, to escape 
punishment, observation (or being punished, being observed). 


QUESTION.—I know that af is not necessary before home when the verb indicates 
movement, as in reach (arrive, come, leave) home. 1 have, however, seen several 
examples of home without a¢ after finites of be, as in ‘when he was home’. 
Will you please comment? 

ANSWER.—The at is very often dropped in modern English after finites of be, 
except, of course, when ‘at home’ means ‘able or willing to receive visitors’. 


QUESTION.—Which is better, ‘October 27th, 1955’ or ‘27th October, 1955’, and 
how are they read? 

ANSWER.—Both are used and it is difficult to say that one is ‘better’. Logically 
it seems preferable to use the order day, month, year, and on some official 
forms in England we are requested to write 27, x, 1955, giving first the day, 
then the month in roman numerals, and finally the year. This avoids such 
puzzles as 8.10.1955, which is 8th October, but might be misinterpreted as 
10th August. If the name of the month is written, however, confusion is 
impossible. Your dates are read as ‘October the twenty-seventh’ and ‘The 
twenty-seventh of October’. 
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QUESTION.—Can you recommend a dictionary of synonyms? 
ANSWER.—There are several, but I cannot recommend you to use them. There 
are very few real synonyms in English, and books that claim to provide them 
are often misleading. A book by V. H. Collins, The Choice of Words (Longmans, 
9s. 6d.) is worth having. This is useful because it explains the differences between 
words that are often loosely and wrongly called synonyms. Thus, endeavour, 
try, strive, attempt and seek are close in meaning, but there are important 
stylistic differences. Mr Collins tells you which is the ordinary working word 
(try), when it is wrong (because pompous) to use endeavour, and warns you that 
seek (meaning ‘try’) today strikes an archaic note. Any book that lists synonyms 
without such explanations and warnings is a danger, not a help. 


QUESTION.—Why is double / used in travelling and travelled? According to the 
rule, doubling of the final consonant of a verb is needed only if the verb is a 
monosyllable (run, running) or has the stress on the final syllable (regret, 
regretted). 

ANSWER.—It is unwise to accept rules of any kind for English spelling. The 
rule you give has to be qualified by another ‘rule’: that the final / of al/ verbs 
is doubled, irrespective of where the stress falls. Examples: equal, equalled; 
cancel, cancelled. And to this we must add the exception, paralleled (and 
unparalleled). After which you will perhaps tell your pupils that in American 
spelling equaled and equalled are equally correct (according to the well-known 
Thorndike dictionaries), as are traveled and travelled. Traveler and traveller 
are both given by Thorndike. English dictionaries give only traveller. Instead 
of giving ‘rules’, you might preface any information you give with the cautious 
statement, ‘There is a tendency in English spelling for... .” 


QUESTION.—We say trousers, but trouser leg, barracks, but barrack square. 
Why not mathematics and mathematic teacher? 

ANSWER.—Y ou have asked the wrong question. Nouns ending in -ics are regularly 
plural in form when used as the name of a subject or science. The question 
whether a following verb should be singular or plural is interesting, and Fowler 
has an article on it (under -ics) in his Modern English Usage. To the question, 
“Why not trousers leg and barracks square?’ the answer is that many people 
do feel these forms to be natural and do use them. We use both trousers-pocket 
and trouser-pocket. The use of the singular form of a noun, when it modifies 
another noun, is usual, even when the meaning is plural. A train for passengers, 
plural, is a passenger train, and a book that costs ten shillings is a ten shilling 
book, not a ten shillings book. (The reason for goods train is obvious enough; 
a good train is the contrary of a bad train.) It is this practice that probably 
explains trouser leg and barrack square. We play billiards in a billiard-room 
on a billiard-table. We give our horses oats, but make our porridge from 
oatmeal. English spelling, I am afraid, has to be learnt the hard way. 


QUESTION.—To the question “Who is that boy?’ the answer may be either ‘/t 
is a cousin of mine’ or ‘He is a cousin of mine’. Please explain the use of if 
for a boy. 

ANSWER.—The answer ‘It is a cousin of mine’ is not at all likely to be heard. 
He is much commoner and much better. Jt is used for reference to a person 
when the identity is unknown. For example: ‘There’s somebody at the door.’ 
“Who is it?’ (The person may be a man, a woman, or a child.) “Mrs Green has 
just had a baby.” ‘Is it a boy or a girl?’ (The baby can be either.) 
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QUESTION.—What is the interrogative-negative of ‘He opened his mouth and 
shut his eyes’? What is the negative of ‘Go and fetch me a glass of water’? 
Is it ‘Don’t go and fetch me. . .’ or ‘Don’t go and don’t fetch me. . .”? 
ANSWER.—These look like the kind of exercises given to pupils in the classroom, 
requiring answers quite untypical of anything ever likely to be used outside the 
classroom! The answer to the first question is, ‘Didn’t he open his mouth and 
shut his eyes?’, and to the second, ‘Don’t go and fetch me. . .” It is a mistake 
to require pupils to convert sentences if the resulting sentences are unlikely 
ever to be used. It is a sure way of causing your pupils to lose interest in the 
study of English. 


QUESTION.—On page 152 of No. 5, Volume I of English Language Teaching 
there is the sentence, ‘I may discover later that it is a rare or obsolete collocation 
not worth having learnt . . ... Wouldn’t it be better to say, ‘not worth learning’, 
‘not worth being learnt’, or even ‘not worth having been learnt’? 

ANSWER.—The sentences that precede the one you quote are, ‘I hear or see an 
unfamiliar expression or coming-together-of-words. I finish by memorizing it 
and its meaning.’ It is clear that the expression was learnt, and this is why the 
writer used ‘having learnt’; he felt that a past participle was needed to show 
that the expression was learnt. ‘Worth learning’ would be understood, however, 
and is simpler. If I write that a phrase is ‘not worth learning’, I indicate that it 
is not worth learning now, and imply that it was not worth learning last week. 
‘Not worth having learnt’ can be expanded to ‘not worth my having learnt it’. 
I would not defend ‘worth having been learnt’. This is quite unnecessarily long! 


QUESTION.—‘Every man must die’ and ‘Every man has to die’. I feel that the 
second sentence is not quite correct. What is the difference between must and 
have to in the Present Tense? 

ANSWER.—The second sentence is not incorrect. Have to, however, does often 
convey the idea of necessity that comes either from duty or command (‘I have 
to be at the office by nine o’clock’) or from previous arrangement (‘I have to 
be at the station at six to meet my brother’). Must conveys better the idea of 
certainty, inevitability, of what is fated, however, so ‘All men must die’ is 
perhaps preferable to ‘All men have to die’. If there is a difference, it is very 
small, and many speakers would not be aware of it. 


QUESTION.—In a well-known textbook I find the sentence, ‘In the lesson it 
speaks about Mr P.’s dark brown hair and dark blue suit.’ What is the function 
of it in this sentence? 

ANSWER.—The pronoun it is often used in this construction with the verb say. 
Examples: ‘It says in the Bible’ (i.e. the Bible says) ‘that all men are liars.’ 
‘It says in the newspapers’ (i.e. the newspapers say) ‘that the price of coal is 
likely to go up soon.’ So the sentence you quote means, ‘The lesson speaks 
about...’ This use of it is common with say, but infrequent with speak. 


QUESTION.—I was taught that an imperative such as, ‘Have this letter translated’ 
means ‘Get somebody to...’ A textbook that I am using tells me that this 
particular sentence may also mean, ‘Translate this letter.’ Is this correct? 

ANSWER.—An imperative in this form (causative use of have) usually means 
that the person spoken to is to get someone else to do the work. If, for example, 
I say to someone, ‘Please have this wireless set repaired’, I do not expect the 
person to do the job himself, but to take it to someone who knows all about 
wireless sets. So ‘Have this letter translated’ would normally mean ‘Get someone 
to translate it.’ The meaning given in your book, ‘Translate this letter’, could 
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apply only in a special context. The speaker might put his request in this form 
if he were rather diffident, perhaps, not wishing to make a definite request, but 
knowing that, or expecting that, the person spoken to would actually do the 
job himself. 







QUESTION.—My English textbook gives, for some of the sentences, transcriptions 
to show the intonation. Arrows are used for rising and falling tones, and short 
horizontal lines for level tones. With the question, ‘Has he dried his hands?’ 
there is an upward-pointing arrow before dried. I should have expected the 
arrow before hands. What is the explanation? Can you give me the title of a 
good textbook on intonation? 
ANSWER.—The position of the rising tone in a question asking for a yes or no 
answer varies according to the word or words to be made prominent. In your 
textbook the question you quote is preceded by the sentence, ‘He has just washed 
his hands’. So in the question, ‘Has he dried his hands?’ dried is contrasted 
with washed and has, for this reason, a rising tone. If the preceding sentence 
were, ‘He has just dried his face’, then the next question might be, “Has he dried 
his hands?’, with the rising tone on Aands to mark the contrast with face. 
You will find A Handbook of English Intonation, Armstrong and Ward 
(Heffer, Cambridge, 5s.) helpful. If you can afford to buy records, however, 
these will be much more useful. The Course of English Intonation by Mr J. D. 
O’Connor is available on records. Details can be obtained from English by 
Radio, BBC, London. 
























QUESTION.—What kind of adverb is well in the sentences: (1) I understand the 
lesson well, and (2) He behaves well at school. 

ANSWER.—In (1) well is an adverb of degree. It may be compared with thoroughly, 
a little and not at all. In (2) well is an adverb of manner, answering the question 
*‘How?’, and may be compared with badly. 










Correspondence 





To the Editor, English Language Teaching 






Dear Mr Epitor, 







The letter from M. de Choulot which you published in your issue of October- 
December 1955 calls, I think, for comment on behalf of the International 
Phonetic Association. 

It is perfectly true, as M. de Choulot points out, that there exist a number 
of different types of transcription in textbooks concerned with the pronunciation 
of English. This is obviously to be regretted from the pedagogical point of view. 
But it may be misleading to say that these different transcriptions are ‘favoured 
by the IPA’. The IPA has worked out over the last seventy years an alphabet 
of symbols which is available as a means of notation for those who deal with 
the analysis of language. The aim has always been to create an alphabet which 
will, above all, provide an economical but adequate means of noting unambig- ; 
uously the phonemes of most of the world’s languages, by using symbols which J 
are not too remote from those of the roman alphabet. The IPA does no more f 
than provide the alphabet; if the transcriptions of English differ, it is because 
their authors differ in their phonemic analysis of the English sound system. § 
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One of the main divergences has occurred in the use of length as a main 
distinguishing feature in such pairs of English vowels as those in bead and bid. 
Those who use the transcription [bi:d] and (bid) (or [biid) and [bid}) economize 
in the number of their symbols by showing the quantitative opposition as more 
significant and leaving the qualitative difference as a conventional accompani- 
ment of length. This involves including [iz] and [i] in the same phoneme and 
introducing the concept of two chronemes in English, as Daniel Jones does. 
Others prefer to underline the qualitative distinction by using two symbols in 
bid} and [bid} and leaving the length distinction implicit. Others would write 
bid} and [bid], in which case both length and quality are explicitly shown in 
the transcription. The transcription of English vowels will, therefore, depend 
upon a bias in phonemic analysis; a number of solutions are possible extending 
from 6 vowel phonemes to 21. Nearly all these solutions are equally logical 
and unambiguous, but some require the acceptance of a larger number of 
implicit conventions than others. There has been controversy in these matters 
amongst phoneticians for at least half-a-century. 

Which type of transcription is chosen will often depend upon the purpose to 
which it is to be put. In the case of purely scientific and detailed notations of 
languages, it may obviously be desirable to show as many shades of quality 
and length as possible by means of a large number of symbols and diacritics. 
For teaching purposes, however, simplicity is important (but, to my mind, 
over-economy in transcription may lead to over-complication in the conventions 
to be borne in mind). My impression, gained from correspondence with many 
teachers of English all over the world, is that a transcription showing the explicit 
qualitative differences is frequently preferred by teachers and students (especially 
those in the early stages—the time when, after all, the teaching of pronunciation 
should come). The article by L. A. Hill is typical of a widespread attitude. But 
the final decision must always be made with regard to the requirements of the 
particular nationality concerned and to the phonemic structure of the mother 
tongue of the students. For Finns, for instance, who are used in their own 
language to pure oppositions of length in vowels, it might seem desirable to 
emphasize the quality distinctions of English; but this may not be true for other 
nationalities. The books quoted by your correspondent are not aimed at any 
particular nationality; the principle underlying their transcription has, therefore, 
to be that of general suitability and the utmost economy and simplicity in the 
symbolization of the phonemes of English. 

There is also the practical point that by far the most widely known and used 
type of transcription of English is that used by Daniel Jones in his Outline of 
English Phonetics and his Pronouncing Dictionary, which also happen to contain 
the best and most useful descriptions of English pronunciation. It is natural, 
therefore, that many teachers will prefer this transcription because of its 
universal currency and the excellence of the books. In my own case, for 
instance, a preference for emphasis on qualitative distinction is outweighed for 
teaching purposes by these practical considerations. Daniel Jones himself is 
particularly aware of the variety of transcriptions possible, as will be apparent 
when the new edition of his Outline appears containing a discussion of this 
problem. 

But the IPA cannot be said to approve or disapprove the way in which its 
symbols are used, so long as they are applied to a logical analysis of the language 
in question. It has, however, been recently very much on its guard against the 
creation of new symbols which might add to the present confusion. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. C. GIMSON. 
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IDIOMATIC ENGLISH. Kathleen Box. 155 pages. Pitman, 
1955. 8s. 6d. 


Inside the wrapper we find these words—‘This book is designed for those who 
have already studied the English language but would like to speak and write 
it as English people do. Written in an easy, colloquial style, the book shows 
how to avoid those expressions which distinguish between correct, but foreign- 
sounding English, and the English that is spoken every day. Business men, 
visitors and students who want a quick, effective and amusing guide to everyday 
English will find this book invaluable.’ These words are amply justified by the 
text that follows for this is certainly an extremely useful work for advanced 
students. However, it should be borne in mind that both the matter and the 
manner of it are too difficult for what may be termed the intermediate student. 
On its pages appears much that one would seek in vain in the formal grammar 
book. There are some particularly valuable remarks on tenses and prepositions, 
those constantly recurring problems of the student of English. A good publica- 
tion on these points alone would contain enough to justify its existence, but 
there is here plenty of additional material of great importance. In the chapter 
on ‘Some Useful Expressions,’ we find, amongst other things, comments on 
‘to feel like’ something, ‘to get stuck’, and the difference between ‘make’ and ‘do’. 

In Chapter VII, ‘Things You Simply Must Remember’, are to be found 
notes on ‘must’ and ‘ought to’, ‘since’ and ‘already’ and ‘remind’ and ‘remember’, 
to mention only a few of the paragraph headings. 

In ‘Miscellany’ we have an interesting series of questions followed by detailed 
answers. Here are two of the former: What is the difference in meaning between 
‘to cheer’ and ‘to cheer up’? When do we say ‘man’ and ‘woman’ and when 
‘gentleman’ and ‘lady’? 

Towards the end we have chapters with such useful titles as ‘On Making 
Sentences’, ‘On Writing Letters’, ‘Some Ways of Learning English’ and ‘Some 
Suggestions for Reading’. Finally there is an explanation of the grammatical 
terms used, and some exercises on the subject matter of each chapter; answers 
to the latter are provided. 

The arrangement of the text is very orderly and neat, but there is nothing of 
the dull, formal grammar about it. The style is distinctly conversational and 
there are copious examples to illustrate the points made. A few extracts will 
serve to indicate the manner in which the book is written: On page 19 we read 
‘Perhaps I shouldn’t teach you expressions like these: they are not very dignified 
English, but then, after all, everybody uses them’. An example on page 20 is 
expressed as follows: ‘That man is enough to make a cat laugh (= very funny— 
another useful expression, and be careful not to say “dog”).’ On page 119 
there is this advice: ‘If you are the type that soon begins to talk fluently and 
quickly you will need to think a lot about grammar’. 

Some teachers of English may be tempted to feel that the book is over- 
colloquial in style and that the student will find it difficult to understand 
explanations couched in such extremely idiomatic English. Provided that we 
bear in mind the evident fact that this is essentially a book for advanced students 
who will know most of the expressions used, or at least be able to gather the 
meaning of the unfamiliar ones from the context, we may dismiss this as an 
unjustifiable objection. Moreover, the most difficult idioms are explained by 
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means of equivalent expressions placed in brackets. Here are some examples: 
On page 59—‘The village is over the hills 
(=the other side of the hills)’. 
On page 61—This is beyond my comprehension 
(=I can’t understand it)’. 
On page 73—. . . a woman is in the chair 
(=presiding at the meeting)’. 

Others may complain tnat the book is incomplete, but we must remember 
that this is not a grammar book but an auxiliary work which serves an extremely 
useful purpose in that it deals with many of those points which do in practice 
puzzle the foreigner and which either are not to be found in, or are inadequately 
dealt with in, most ordinary books of reference. 

There is a point of nomenclature on which everyone would not agree with 
the writer of ‘Idiomatic English’. That is the use of the term ‘Perfect Past’— 
(example given ‘I have done my homework’). Surely the alternative term 
‘present perfect’ serves a useful purpose in that it does much to dissuade the 
Latin or Slav student from confusing it, as he is all too prone to do, with his 
own normal conversational composite past tense. At least one grammarian 
goes so far as to suggest that it is better to consider this a present tense. How- 
ever, this is only a matter of detail. 

Only those accustomed to teaching the foreign student can realize what a 
long needed means of instruction this work provides. It will be useful not 
only to the advanced student but also to the non-British/non-American teacher 
of English who, while probably being well aware of the matters explained, 
often finds it difficult to deal adequately with them in class and who feels rather 
lost at times, separated as he or she often is from close and continued contact 
with English-speaking people. The friendly style of expression of the book will 
make it extremely attractive and inspiring to the native English teacher as well. 


SELECTED TEXTS OF MODERN DIALOGUE. W. J. Ball. 
vii + 196 pages. Longmans Green. 6s. 6d. 


There is a legend to the effect that at the beginning of the late war the German 
General Staff issued a handbook on the British character for the use of its 
troops. In a section devoted to humour there appeared one of Bairnsfather’s 
cartoons of the 1914-18 war, showing a new recruit and a veteran sitting in a 
house with a great hole in the wall, and with the following dialogue beneath it: 
The new one “Who made that hole?’ 
The fed-up one ‘Mice’. 

Under this was an explanatory note which said: ‘Of course, it was not mice 
that made the hole, it was a German shell’. 

This information may not have been of much use to the German army, but 
the story provides an excellent Cautionary Tale for those who compile antholo- 
gies of English reading passages for foreign students. Humour, particularly 
British humour, is not a readily exportable commodity, and it needs the most 
rigorous selection if it is intended for consumption abroad. Moreover, within 
Britain itself tastes in humour change. What was funny twenty years ago is 
not necessarily funny today. 

These thoughts are inspired by reading the extracts from W. W. Jacobs’ 
‘Many Cargoes’ which are included in Mr Ball’s new book. W. W. Jacobs 
must be heavy going for most foreigners other than those who have lived in 
Britain long enough to become familiar with the psychology of its people. 
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Explaining a joke is the surest way to kill it, and many of the funniest remarks 
in these extricts would surely have to be explained. It is doubtful whether a 
student could dig out unaided the humour of such a passage as: 

“You don’t mind, do you, Billy?’ 

‘Of course he don’t’, said the other men indignantly— 
although he is asked to do so in one of the questions on the passage. 

It is equally doubtful whether in contemporary times any reader, whether 
British or not, would see anything very funny in the story of a cat being flung 
into the sea to drown, or having a heavy crate dropped on its tail. 

Admittedly, humorous dialogue is often very suitable for practice in oral 
reading, as it gives plenty of opportunity for emphasis and lively expression; 
but it is questionable whether W. W. Jacobs provides foreign students with the 
sort of practice they need, especially as in reading him they will have to struggle 
with an attempted phonetic representation of a dialect with which their teachers, 
unless they are British, will be able to offer them little help. 

Another passage whose suitability is open to question is the one from 
Bridie’s ‘It Depends What You Mean’. The joke here, presumably, turns partly 
on the radio personality of the late Professor Joad, which is fading from the 
memory even of British people. It would be quite lost on foreigners, who 
would also be puzzled by what for them would seem the unfunny futility of the, 
dialogue. In most countries outside the British Commonwealth platform 
speaking is a serious matter, and the art of debating as an intellectual exercise 
is rarely practised. This being so, they would miss the point of the skit. 

The value of Mr Ball’s book, these criticisms apart, is that it makes a deter- 
mined and often successful effort to cater for the needs of advanced students, 
for whom too little provision of this kind is made. It is the logical successor 
to his ‘Conversational English’, and provides the teacher with opportunities for 
putting into practice the principles advocated in that book. Not all the pieces 
are humorous—the extract from Nevile Shute’s ‘No Highway’ has a more 
serious content, and is very suitable for teaching purposes—and not all the 
humorous pieces are ill chosen. The passage entitled ‘Atalanta in Wimbledon’, 
for instance, presents a very funny situation likely to appeal to readers anywhere. 

There is an introductory essay on intonation. This most elusive element of 
the spoken language, however, cannot be dealt with comprehensively in the 
space of one short essay, and users of the book will do well to heed Mr Ball’s 
warning that ‘there is no guarantee, of course, that a given tune would be used 
by everybody in the same circumstances’. Indeed, one or two of his tunes are 
unlikely to be used by anybody. The trouble here seems to be the typographical 
lay-out, which leads to a misinterpretation of certain tunes. For instance, the 
example of the ‘glide down’ which is given on page 13 cannot be said in a 
natural manner. The peak of the sentence should surely be ‘whole’, not ‘the’. 
It is also doubtful whether Mr Ball is right in saying that the word ‘clear’ is 
generally spoken with two syllables. Daniel Jones identifies it as a mono- 
syllabic word, along with ‘fear’, ‘dear’, &c. 

Sets of exercises are given at the end of each extract. Of these exercises the 
Topics for Conversation seem rather to be essay subjects. Among them are 
some old friends such as ‘the ideal holiday’, for which long familiarity has bred 
indifference if not contempt in the minds of most teachers. This is important. 
If a teacher has no interest in a topic, he is unlikely to whip up much enthusiasm 
for it in his pupils. 

There is one notable omission in the book—a list of suitable dictionaries and 
of works on contemporary conversational English and American. The pupil 
is required by some of the questions to do a certain amount of intensive dictionary 
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searching. He should therefore be given the name of a dictionary to which 
he might be expected to have access and which will give him all the answers. 
The teacher, if he is not British, will also need help of this kind if he is to share 
with the author—as a footnote to the preface expects him to do—the responsi- 
bility for helping the student ‘to discriminate between colloquial idiom that is 
for use and that which is needed only for recognition’. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. P. 
Gurrey. 200 pages. Longmans Green, 1955. 10s. 6d. 


Much of the background and most of the detail of Professor Gurrey’s book 
relate to the teaching of English to schoolchildren in Africa. Teachers in purely 
foreign areas, therefore, and those taking adult classes may conclude at first 
glance that it is not relevant to their problems. Those who make the necessary 
mental adjustments will however find a good deal in it that is of practical applica- 
tion to their needs. Particularly valuable for children’s classes are the suggestions 
for stimulating activity and interest. For adults, the section on the teaching of 
reading repays careful study. One quotation may serve to show he universal 
application of this section: ‘The questioning is not “to find out if the pupils 
have understood what they are reading’’. This reason for questioning is repeated 
over and over again, but it is not a good one... . The valid reason for questions 
on a text is to help the pupils, especially the slower minded ones, to discover 
more in the text than they could have found out by their own efforts.’ 


Shorter Notices 


A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH. J.C. Smith. 103 pages. Oliver 
and Boyd, 1955. 5s. 

A useful book for those who wish to obtain a general idea of Wordsworth and 

his contemporaries. 


SOCRATES : THE MAN AND HIS TEACHING. Edited by 

R. J. Mason and H. Wakefield. 138 pages. O.U.P., 1955. 3s. 6d. 
This book is an addition to ‘The English Readers’ Library’ and contains 
passages from Plato’s dialogues based on a translation by F. J. Church. As we 
are informed on the back cover ‘This series is intended to fill the gap between 
“simplified” texts and the full range of original literature.” The language of 
this particular volume is the written rather than the spoken language and 
therefore it will be more useful to students intending, at a later stage, to use 
English as an intellectual medium than to those who simply wish to acquire 
an everyday practical knowledge of the language. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Retold by Haydn Perry. 48 pages. 
Harrap, 1955. 1s. 9d. 

Sir H. Rider Haggard’s story about Africa written in 1885 is here retold in an 

abbreviated and simplified form. This is a very suitable story for boys but 
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the following extract will show that it is not suitable for elementary students 
‘Behold I am here to do the bidding of my lord the King, and to show you the 
store of bright stones. Comest thou too, Infadoos, who didst betray thy master?’ 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. Henry Seton Merriman. 304 
pages. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

This historical novel which appeared first in 1903 has now been reprinted in ° 
the Teaching of English Series. \t is an exciting and interesting story of the 
Napoleonic Wars in Eastern Europe. This work is intended for English schools 
but as it is a good story, related in reasonably simple straightforward English, 
teachers in other countries may find it useful if they do not object to a con- 
tinental background. 


COORINA, A NOVEL OF THE TASMANIAN UPLANDS, 
Erle Wilson. 152 pages. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

This is an addition to the Heritage of Literature Series, and is a story about 

animals. It is intended for English schools and it is doubtful whether its rather 

complicated vocabulary would make it suitable for students of English abroad 

unless it were desired to give a bias towards natural history to their studies, 


HERITAGE ENGLISH, BOOK TWO, STARTING OUT. A. J. 
Merson. 96 pages. Longmans. 3s. 

This is intended to be a book of elementary grammatical exercises for English 

children. It is attractively illustrated and contains a variety of useful exercises. 

It will hardly prove suitable for foreign students, but the teacher of English 7 

in other countries might well find some very useful inspiration in its pages. 


KEY WORDS FOR EASY SPELLING. Compiled by T. J. 
Fitikides. 64 pages. Longmans. 2s. 

This is a very attractive and humorous little booklet written by the Senior 

English Master at the Pancyprian Gymnasium, Nicosia. It will prove a very 

great aid to those numerous students who find that English spelling has its 

difficulties which are divided into easily studied groups in the present case. | 

There are some very amusing illustrations. 


In the next number of English Language Teaching, we hope to publish reviews 
of the following books. 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS. Book I 

and Teacher’s Book I. C. E. Eckersley. Longmans. 5s. each. 
Book I is a revised edition of the first book of this well known series which 
first appeared in 1938. We now have the valuable addition of a Teacher’s Book. 


OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR ADULT LEARNERS. ~ 
Book II and Teachers’ Handbook. A. S. Hornby. 0O.U.P. 
Book II. 238 pages. 6s.; Teachers’ Handbook. 100 pages. 
3s. 6d. 
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